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Sectionalism in the United States 


This essay, in which Davidson celebrated sectionalism as a check against “character- 
Jess and synthetic Americanism, ” appeared in the Hound and Horn in the summer of 
1933—but only after being criticized by Allen Tate, who was then Southern editor 
of the magazine. Long beforehand, Tate had warned Bernard Bandler, coeditor of the 
Hound and Horn, about soliciting the essay from Davidson: “Don, I should say, is 
the least clear-headed person in Tennessee. . . . He would not do you a good article on 
Sectionalism in general, but he would surely write a paper in which the philosophy of 
Southern sectionalism received a stirring defense. Of all our people, Don is the great 
Literalist in doctrine, and probably our finest character, but sheer, realistic intelli- 
gence—no.” Davidson, who was hurt by the lukewarm response to the essay by the 
Hound and Horn editors,'! nevertheless remained enthusiastic about his subject; in- 
deed, the essay led to his 1938 book, The Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and 
Nationalism in the United States. 

Reprinted from Hound and Horn 6 (1933): 561-89. 


1. Tate to Bandler, 24 Feb. 1932, quoted in O’Brien, IAS, 191. Critic Yvor Winters 
complained to the editors that “nearly every one of the agrarians has written and pub- 
lished at least twice, and has used 30 pages to spread out five pages of matter. The agrar- 
ian question should be definitely shelved as far as the Hound and Horn is concerned un- 
less (1) the critic in question works out a detailed economic and political program for 
the realization of his desire, or (2) unless he utilizes his position as a basis for a definite 
and detailed criticism of a specific and limited subject, literary historical, or what have 
you.” This criticism not only infuriated Tate but precipitated the break between the 
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“Men in the past were often parochial in space, but the dominant men of our 
age are parochial in time. They feel for the past a contempt that it does not 
deserve, and for the present a respect that it deserves still less.”? 

The words are Bertrand Russell’s. The sentiment is latent wherever men 
have begun to doubt their ability to make a new order of life in utter disre- 
gard of the old order. It is a new heresy which threatens the very center of 
orthodox progressivism and modernism. In its general form the new heresy 
means that science can no longer offer itself as the one reliable substitute for 
the civilizing agents which it once tempted men to destroy. In connection 
with my special subject it means that those who wish to remedy the confu- 
sion of American life can no longer ignore the existence of sectionalism. The 
vision of a uniformly progressive America, which once cloaked the irregu- 
larities of our sectional history, has begun to wear thin. 

It never, in fact, quite fitted the reality of national life. From time to time 
the recurrence of sectionalism has embarrassed the plans of the orthodox 
progressives who call themselves liberals. Thus sectionalism got a bad name, 
not because it was bad, but because it did not suit the plans that were drawn 
up. It will again mar the plans of any who propose to save America by poli- 
cies based upon too simplified notions of the history and real structure of the 
United States. 

Yet most of our saviors do not bother to include sectionalism in their 
programs. They are under the delusion that the United States are a compact 
and well unified body, neat and coherent as a European state. They assume 
that some strong-handed process of reorganization may be applied, either 
through the Federal government or some central revolutionary organism. 
Some of these thinkers are Easterners who know Europe better than the Mis- 
sissippi Valley or the Upland South; all are misled by the semblance of unity 
which the industrial apparatus has set up. They do not realize that many 
of our troubles derive from a misguided industrial effort to achieve the 
wrong kind of unity. They do not suspect that their programs, in outline pre- 
tentiously national, are really sectional programs in masquerade. Except 
through a conquest by force, like that which once subdued the South, no 
such program can win more than a temporary victory, and a permanent vic- 
tory may recoil upon the victor. Even now, at long last, the North reaps the 
bitter harvest of Appomattox. 

Sectionalism is no mere vestige from an older time, archaic and negli- 


Hound and Horn editors and the Agrarians (Leonard Greenbaum, The Hound and Horn: 
The History of a Literary Quarterly [The Hague, 1966], 150, 149-53, 182). 
2. Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook (Glencoe, Hl., 1931), 267. 
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gible. It is a function of the national life. The sections are real entities, not 
sentimental fictions; they have a place in the making of events, along with the 
Federal system and the state governments, although their place and power 
are not yet formally recognized. 

Today sectionalism displays two characters, or two countenances, ac- 
cording as politics and economics, or culture and the arts, are in the front of 
the issue. The first kind of sectionalism is organic in the American establish- 
ment. It has grown out of the accidents and purposes that have attended the 
adaptation of a people, democratically inclined and originally of diverse but 
not unrelated European stocks and traditions, to life on the North American 
continent. The history of the sections as sections is unwritten, and as yet al- 
most unexplored, because historians have fixed attention too exclusively on 
the growth of the Federal organism, which they picture as dwarfing gradu- 
ally the power of the states as it draws power unto itself. But if the historical 
bias is altered, if we study the people themselves, as they follow the exten- 
sions of the frontier and gather into geographic provinces whose interests 
over-run political boundaries, then the realities of sectional influence ap- 
pear; the sections share with the Federal organism in the dwarfing of states. 
Taking this view, the late Frederick Jackson Turner passed naturally from a 
study of the frontier ? to a study of the sections. He has at last altered the old 
false perspective and drawn the outline of a thesis which must inevitably 
raise the sections to a new level of importance.* 

In the new view, sectionalism derives partly from geography and climate, 


3. In 1893, at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Turner 
delivered his paradigm-creating lecture, “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” in which he argued, “The existence of an area of free land, its continuous re- 
cession, and the advance of American settlement westward, explain American devel- 
opment” (The Significance of the Frontier in American History, ed. Harold P. Simonson {New 
York, 1963]). For other Agrarian responses to Turner, see Fletcher’s review of Turner’s 
The Significance of Sections in American History (“Section Versus State,” AR 1 [193 3): 483- 
89), and Frank Lawrence Owsley, “The Historical Philosophy of Frederick Jackson 
Turner,” AR 5 (1935): 368—75. 

*D.D. note: This essay was written in substantially its present form and submitted 
before the appearance of Frederick Jackson Turner’s The Significance of Sections in Ameri- 
can History (New York, 1932). I have since had the opportunity to make a few revisions 
which take cognizance, though necessarily of too meager a character, of Professor Tur- 
ner’s views of the importance of the sections. An earlier knowledge of the book, which 
brings together scattered articles and addresses not available to me at the time of writ- 
ing, would have made it somewhat easier to take for granted what I have here taken 


much space to argue; but I would not, for that reason, have altered the approach J have 
preferred to make to the subject. 
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and from the economic bias that these invited or enforced; but partly also 
from purposes and traditions which colonists, frontiersmen, and immigrants 
brought with them. It is implied, too, in the fabric of democratic govern- 
ment itself, with its eternal problem of the reconcilement of liberty and 
union; and in the distant motivation of democratic theory, which forever en- 
courages citizens to think more of rights than of duties. But sectionalism 
means nothing finally except in terms of geographic masses, separately dif- 
ferentiated and fairly homogeneous within themselves. The United States 
are unique among western nations in having developed this kind of differen- 
tiation. No matter what label Europeans may give the American type, for us 
there are only Americans of New England or the South or West— the famil- 
iar and inevitable divisions that “make sense” where American does not. Po- 
litically, this sectionalism is the tendency of groups of states, bound in phys- 
ical contiguity and joined by social and economic ties, to think in common 
and, upon occasion, to act in common, It is the basic tendency which leads 
Turner to characterize the United States as “a nation comparable to all Eu- 
rope in area, with settled geographic provinces which equal great European 
nations . . . a federation of sections, a union of potential nations.”* 

But there is another aspect of sectionalism which Turner does not sug- 
gest. In our time, sectionalism is a reactionary temper that gives anew emo- 
tional meaning and a fresh intellectual validity to tendencies that once sought 
political expression. Partly, it is a movement of artists, uncovering what 
politicians and economists ignore; it is a revolt against the excessive central- 
ism of the machine age. Men are exhilarated to realize that the dilemmas 
of industrial civilization may be downed or escaped by reaffirming the ties, 
local and native, which once were only shackles to be cast off. Yet in its un- 
deniable nostalgia this sectionalism contains a realistic answer to the ques- 
tion: Whom shall my soul believe? Worn out with abstraction and novelty, 
plagued with divided counsels, some Americans are saying: After all, I will 
believe the old folks at home who have kept alive, through many treacher- 
ous outmodings, some good secret of life. Such moderns prefer to grasp the 
particular. They want what is near to home and capable of understanding, for 
it engages both reason and loyalty. They distrust the advice of John Dewey 
to “use the foresight of the future to refine and expand present activities.” ° 


4. Turner, Significance of Sections, 37. 

5. Davidson misquoted Dewey, who wrote: “Human desire and ability cooperates 
with this or that natural force according as this or that eventuality is judged better. We 
do not use the present to control the future. We use the foresight of the future to refine 
and expand present activity. In this use of desire, deliberation and choice, freedom is ac- 
tualized” (Human Nature and Conduct [New York, 1930], 313). 
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The future is not yet; it is unknowable, intangible. But the past was, the pres- 
ent is; of that much they can be sure. So they attach themselves—— or re- 
attach themselves —to a home-section, one of the sections, great or small, 
defined in the long conquest of our continental area. They seek spiritual and 
cultural autonomy. ~ 

This temper, or this movement, has somehow acquired the name of re- 
gionalism. It is really sectionalism under another name. One does not obtain 
spiritual and cultural autonomy simply by moving into grandfather’s house. 
Inevitably one is driven into social and economic questions. Soon “regional- 
ism” becomes a criticism of a false conception of American life and treads the 


ground of sectional issues. 


The urban thinker, engrossed in the seemingly uniform patterns of the civi- 
lization that makes loud noises around him, is nevertheless sure to question 
the pertinency of any talk of sectionalism. This is more an echo than a living 
voice, he will say. 

If he dislikes Turner’s notions of United States history, this urban thinker 
can be given his proof from the pages of the economic history which the ur- 
ban dispensation seems to prefer. Consider, for example, what Mr. Charles A. 
Beard © says of the most pronounced sectional conflict in our history, the one 
of many conflicts that came finally to war. Mr. Beard examines and dismisses 
the causes usually cited for the war between North and South. Was slavery 
the cause? No, there was never, even in the North, a majority opinion fa- 
voring the abolition of slavery. Was it state sovereignty? No. “If the South- 
ern planters had been content to grant tariffs, bounties, subsidies, and pref- 
erences to Northern commerce and industry, it is not probable that they 
would have been molested in their most imperious proclamations of sov- 
ereignty.” Was it a matter of interpreting the Constitution? No. “The mod- 
ern student . . . can hardly do otherwise than conclude that the linguistic de- 
vices used first on one side and then on the other were not derived from 
inherently necessary concepts concerning the intimate essence of the Fed- 
eral system.” What, then, was the cause? “The roots of the controversy lay 


6. Charles Austin Beard (1874-1948) was a progressive (and prolific) historian 
whose economic interpretation of the Civil War appealed to Davidson and the other 
Agrarians. In The Rise of American Civilization, 2 vols. (New York, 1927), Beard and his 
wife, Mary Ritter Beard (1876—1958), explained the Civil War as the conquest of 
Southern agricultural interests by commercial-industrial capitalists in the Northeast. 
Davidson contrasted Turner and Beard in The Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and Na- 
tionalism in the United States (Chapel Hill, 1938), esp. chap. 2. 
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elsewhere—in social [groupings founded on] differences, in climate, soil, 
industries, and labor systems, in divergent social forces.”” 

The implications of this view are the more significant for the conclusion 
that Mr. Beard omits to draw. He speaks definitely enough of the three great 
sections of the 1860s which, for all their common language, religion, law, 
and basic culture, had evolved real distinctions “woven out of the tough facts 
of daily existence.”* He emphasizes the fact that the distinctions followed 
geographic lines; they were not the familiar distinctions generally diffused 
through the body of any civilized community. Such a situation, he says, had 
never arisen before “in the history of human societies.” “No European coun- 
try had ever had a highly developed group of capitalists [the East], a large 
body of independent farmers [the West], and a powerful landed aristocracy 
[the South] each to a marked degree segregated into a fairly definite geo- 
graphical area.”° 

If this rather simplified description be accepted as correct, then why does 
Mr. Beard not go on to say that the causes of strife included all the causes he 
mentions, and still one great cause more? This, the final reason for the im- 
passe of war, was that the quarreling sections had to live under a political 
instrument which did not provide for the rise of sectionalism. Obviously, 
Mr. Beard does not name this cause for the reason that his bias as a historian 
inclines him to glorify Federalism, or at least its industrial, socialistic devel- 
opment into what I will call Leviathanism.'° Nevertheless the defect existed 
in 1860, and still exists. The Constitution, a remarkably adaptable device, 
had looked out for many things. But the one feature, sectionalism, that was 
unique and unheard of in the governments of the earth, was the very one for 
which no provision was made. Although the Constitution served admirably 
as long as parties were roughly national and the division of voters cut across 
sections, it failed when the majority vote concentrated in two sections and 
the minority vote in a third. Thus, in 1860, the Republic broke down so far 
as the Southern states were concerned, and they withdrew. 


y. Beard, Rise of American Civilization, 2:38, 37, 51. The words in brackets were 
omitted in Davidson's article. 

8. Beard, Rise of American Civilization, 2: 663. 

9. Beard, Rise of American Civilization, 1 663, 664. 

ro. It is unclear whether Davidson had read Beard’s The American Leviathan: The 
Republic in the Machine Age (New York, 1930), which Beard and his coauthor, William 
Beard, described as “an effort to unite politics, government, and technology as reflected 
in the federal system of the United States, with emphasis on the newer functions cre- 
ated under the pressures of the machine age” (vii). 
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People are accustomed to look back on the War Between the States with 
the feeling that it ought to have been averted, but no one can say exactly how. 
The answer to this old question seems plainer now than it once did. The war 
could have been averted only by giving sectionalism the political recognition 
which was denied it in 1860. It was the dogmatic insistence on a Federal 
union of states, and the refusal to recognize a Federal union of sections that 
actually precipitated secession. As a matter of fact, from the Missouri Com- 
promise to the Compromise of 1850, such a recognition was implicit in the 
conciliatory arrangements of [Henry] Clay and [Daniel] Webster. Like their 
successors of the Twentieth Century, the politicians of the 1860s breathed 
no word of heresy as to such a revised view of the union, but practically they 
worked toward it by the familiar method of give-and-take. Arguments and 
protestations about state sovereignty were, as Turner points out, simply the 
screen for sectionalism, or its defensive weapon, and state sovereignty, as 
Calhoun knew, amounted to nothing unless states combined and bargained 
like nations with other combinations of states.'' In 1860, when the Whigs 
had lost power, there was no longer a channel through which bargains could 
be negotiated. Lincoln's preachment against a “house-divided” policy meant 
to the South that the revised union, which had recognized sectional reciproc- 
ity, was to be abrogated in favor of a presumptive national union which would 
be dominated uncompromisingly in the sectional interest of the North. 

The event has confirmed Southern apprehensions. The union achieved af- 
ter Lincoln, although outwardly conforming to the ideal of the Fathers, has 
been shaped to favor the commercial East, which has been able, not without 
difficulty and occasional yielding, to keep the West as its turbulent ally. The 
agrarian South, a reluctant appendage to this union, was confirmed by the 
long horror of Reconstruction in a far more intense sectionalism than ex- 
isted even in 1860. The union under which we live today thus represents the 
crystallized injustice of a sectional victory. Time has mitigated its rigors to 
the modest extent of indulging the South in its practical nullification of the 
Negro suffrage amendments. But every Southerner knows that the Ameri- 
can Leviathan is not of his making and was not constructed to serve his in- 
terests. And what every Southerner knows, the angry farmers of the West 
have just found out anew. Now the irrepressible conflict is between an inter- 
nationally minded East, intent on money-lending and industrialism, and an 
agrarian west, or Middle West, which sees itself ruined by Eastern policies. 
This is the embarrassing result of voting under a government that recognizes 
only states as units and living under a dispensation which tells another tale. 


11. See Ann Ward Amacher, “Myths and Consequences: Calhoun and Some Nash- 
ville Agrarians,” SAQ 59 (1960): 261-64. 
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Nevertheless it will be argued that sectional differentiations are bound to 
die out, for the industrial system levels all differences, even individual ones. 

People who think thus are misled by appearances——by the uniformities 
of manners and machinery which may be seen in our urban conglomerations. 
Actually, I believe, the Americans of the 1860s were far more alike every- 
where than we are now. Then, too, North and South dressed alike, rode in 
carriages a la mode, worshipped the same God (with no division between 
Modernist and Fundamentalist such as we have now); they read newspapers 
of the same pattern, though of different political opinions; the cities had 
modest skylines of much the same model everywhere. Above all there was a 
more genuine attachment to the Republic, even in the aggrieved South, than 
we have for our Federal Leviathan today. A seasoned New Yorker of 1933, 
or a distant Californian, can discover nothing in his bosom to parallel the 
devotion to the idea of union which the Virginians of 1861 sacrificed at the 
trying moment of secession. All the superficial conclusions that could be 
drawn as to the famous uniformity of American life held as good then as now. 
Nevertheless the sections quarreled; still worse, they fought. They did so 
not because of the clothes they wore or the kind of cities they lived in, but 
because they thought differently about important matters. 

We are more impressed with our uniformity because it makes a bigger 
noise. Besides, we have fed well, until lately, at the trough of Mammon, and 
sectional issues have lain quiescent —bribed into repose. When we are less 
well bribed, the sectional issues will quickly revive. In any time of pressure 
they may again appear, and in such case the lines of cleavage will again follow 
the delimitations of geographic masses—the sections to which nature and 
custom have bound us. That is the sort of country we are. 

The organic sectionalism of the past has been well studied, although no 
one but Turner has grouped its phenomena to demonstrate a historical the- 
sis. We know very wel] what the three great sections were like in the Nine- 
teenth Century. But now, when we have a greater number of sections, large 
and small, our historical students make little attempt to establish their differ- 
entiations. They are looking for social democracy; they are fascinated by the 
wallowings of the American Leviathan. Yet, although the outlines of our con- 
temporary sections still await the drawing of the historical expert, it seems 
feasible to indicate some of the elements that produce a sectional differenti- 
ation like that of an earlier time, or perhaps even more pronounced. 

Population changes have brought about a sectional differentiation far 
more marked than at the time of Lee’s surrender. The South alone has under- 
gone no important population changes except a considerable exodus of Ne- 
groes to the industrial centers of the North. The Old East, once dominated 
by New England, has been whelmed with a tidal wave of immigrant stocks — 
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Irish Catholics, Jews from Central and Eastern Europe, and peoples from the 
Mediterranean basin. At the same time the East has received “native immi- 
grants” from the United States at large-—careerists who have cut loose from 
their native soil. The old New Englanders are still as much New Englanders 
as ever; but they cannot any longer determine the thought of the New East, 
and their old working alliance with New York is less effective than it was. The 
new stocks are ignorant of the American past. Their rise to power acceler- 
ates the detachment from the thought of other sections into which the urban 
East is falling. The “Our America” of Waldo Frank is decidedly not the Amer- 
ica of Henry Cabot Lodge or Will Rogers.’ 

In the Old West, the states of the North Central group (now the “border 
states” of the Middle West) have undergone population changes like those 
of the East but on a less disruptive scale. The Yankees, the Scotch-Irish who 
came from the South, the long since assimilated Germans hold their own 
fairly well, although, as in the East, the new racial stocks have an increasing 
influence in the cities to which they have come in great numbers. But Chi- 
cago and Cleveland are much less detached than New York or Boston. They 
express a good deal of the spirit of their locale. They are lusty, and dislike 
Eastern softness— or at least Eastern interference, which they alternately 
deplore as too radical or too conservative. Further on, in the Middle West 
proper, the immigrant stock is more specialized. Areas that were empty a 
little more than a generation ago are filled with Scandinavians and Germans. 
These have recapitulated much of the old pioneer experience, but their ag- 
rarian temper is not quite of the Jeffersonian order that pervaded an earlier 
West, and, by a strange twist of events, produced the Lincolnian tradition. 

In the Far West the racial infusion has been Oriental; in the Southwest, 


12. The Yale-educated novelist Waldo Frank (1889—1967) wrote a nonfiction work 
for the French titled Our America (New York, 1919) in which he described America as “a 
sprawling continent—mountains and gardenland and desert swarmed by a sprawling 
congeries of people. To bound it, is to stifle it” (8). Henry Cabot Lodge (1850-1924) 
was a Harvard-educated Republican congressman 1886 -93 and senator 1893-1924 
from Massachusetts whose 1890 “Force Bill” angered white Southern Democrats by ad- 
vocating the federal oversight of black voting in the South. Lodge, who became an out- 
spoken proponent of immigration restriction, also blocked American involvement in 
Woodrow Wilson's cherished League of Nations. Cowboy, performer, and author Will 
Rogers (1879-1935) published biting spoofs, including The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohi- 
bition (1919) and Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His President (1927). According to one 
historian, “By 1925 Will Rogers, the greatly beloved cracker-barrel philosopher of the 
decade, was beginning to hoot and jibe at people who called themselves 100 per cent 
American” (John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860—1925 
[New York, 1969], 325—26). 
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Mexican. In these sections, too, there are large numbers of Indians. The re- 
sult is a race problem which affects these sections alone. 

New population groups have thus tended to concentrate in well-defined 
areas. Although they take on “Americanism” quickly enough, their concen- 
tration gives a new coloring to the sectional traditions they encounter. 

The differentiation is strengthened by economic bias, which also follows 
sectional lines. The East is still plutocratic; its mainstays are manufacturing 
and banking. But its plutocratic spirit is now a little fatigued and skeptical 
where it was once bold. The boldness has migrated to sections where plu- 
tocracy is newer: to the North Central states, which have plunged heavily 
into manufacturing and still have much of the self-confidence and gusto that 
once made producers into conquistadors; or even to parts of the South, 
where profits in cotton stockings and cigarettes seduce the heirs of Jefferson. 
The East is less swayed by manufacturing interests than of old. Its financial 
mind has an international twist; its bankers are suspected of imperial am- 
bitions. The other sections are not internationally minded at all; they em- 
barrass the East by resisting the cancellation of European debts. Interna- 
tionalism fits the detachment of the East as “American first” suits the lusty 
particularism of the West in general. But the westward and southward shift 
of manufactures has brought other changes. Eastern bankers begin to doubt 
Republican high tariff policies at the time when other sections are converted 
to high tariffs, and so an old bond of union begins to crack. 

Such changes, however, need to be balanced by other observations. In the 
East, the admirable farming regions are thoroughly subdued and adjusted to 
the temper of the cities, whose sway is undisputed. Beyond the farms lies a 
gentled wilderness, the summer playground of urban multitudes. In Middle 
West or South it is not so. Country rules city or bitterly obstructs city lead- 
ership. This jostling contact forbids cities to assume the nonchalance of a 
New York, and the farther one goes into the so-called hinterland, the more 
this is true. An exception must be made for pleasure resorts, or for cities 
like Los Angeles that spring up into the Greatest Common Denominator of 
American averages. Climate and soil, too, enforce wide differences in agri- 
culture. Mechanized farming has been taken up in the Middle West, but is 
rarely adapted to Southern conditions, where labor is cheap and irregular 
ground does not invite the tractor. In the still agrarian South, where indus- 
trial conquest is as yet more an advertisement than a reality, the farmer loves 
his acres, which are often enough his ancestral acres. They are his home. 
In the Middle West they may be only his investment. And the wilderness, 
in South and West, is hardly gentled, is not a playground. In the mountain 
cove or swamp land, rude folk keep their ancient ways, heedless that ex- 
tinction is predicted for them. They belong to the backwoods and have not 
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yet consented to be tamed. In the western country of desert and mountain, 
where the population is scattered, the wilderness is everything and man is 
nothing, and the concerns of industrial America seem hardly work talking 
about. 

In every case the distinctions require sectional categories. One cannot 
write sensibly of the United States in any other terms. It is possible to pur- 
sue the distinctions much further, and trace the undeniable differences be- 
tween states, or between parts of sections or parts of states—what Turner 
calls “sectionalism of minority areas.” '* But it is generalization enough to say 
that the United States at large are decidedly heterogeneous; and yet within 
well-marked sectional lines there is a real organic homogeneity which has 
been remarkably persistent. The wonder is, not that we have had one great 
sectional clash, but only one. In Turner’s opinion we have been saved from 
utter Balkanization by two circumstances: first, the undeveloped West of- 
fered a “safety valve”; and second, our national, or inter-sectional, parties 
have been agents of practical compromise between the extreme particular- 
ism of the sections and the extreme centralism of the Federal instrument. 
Now the safety valve is gone. We approach, everywhere, a clash of interests 
between establishments, and should remember that the old quarrel of the 
1860s occurred between the two sections that were most settled. Further- 
more, the Federal instrument has been made more insistently national than 
ever. The situation by no means discourages sectionalism, but rather the con- 
trary. The revolt of the Western farmers today is a sectional disturbance. It 
is easy to see where sectional issues might again gather head around special 
questions: the Negro problem in the South; border troubles in the South- 
west; or anti-Japanese feeling in the Far West. 

These are illustrations, not prophecies. Our contemporary sectional dif- 
ferences are for the most part but mildly contentious. The cities of the Great 
Lakes and the cities of the East differ about the St. Lawrence waterway. The 
New England states call for teamwork in protecting their political and com- 
mercial interests, and other groups of states are not backward in protect- 
ing theirs. There are farm blocs, and other kinds of blocs not quite so famous. 
Trade associations and professional societies have “regional” meetings. Oc- 
casionally, too, sectionalism gets open legal recognition: as in the Federal Re- 
serve System; or the plans formulated for controlling hydro-electric power 
over sectional areas; or in the consolidation of railroad systems. These are 


13. “There is, then,” wrote Turner, “a sectionalism of the regions within the larger 
divisions, a sectionalism of minority areas, sometimes protesting against the policies of 
the larger section in which they lie and finding more in common with similar regions 
outside of this section” (Significance of Sections, 49). 
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sectional trends which will do to illustrate the anti-national tendency, but 
they do not indicate sectional belligerence. We are already approaching the 
condition Turner foresaw many years ago, when he wrote: “As the nation 
reaches a more stable equilibrium . . . the influence of the diverse physio- 
graphic provinces which make up the nation will become more marked. . . . 
The real federal aspect of our government will lie, not in the relation of state 
and nation, but in the relation of section and nation.” '* 


Sectionalism itself need not be dangerous, but sectionalism masquerading 
as nationalism, or sectionalism unacknowledged, is always dangerous, or at 
least irritating and confusing. For example, the East provokes discord to- 
day by being a little too self-righteous; too confidently it undertakes to edu- 
cate the “hinterland”; too readily it encourages Scottsboro cases and Harlan 
County invasions and forgets the adage of live and let live.'° This, the sec- 
tionalism of John Brown, is dangerous and bad in any quarter. But otherwise, 
if sectionalism is not a positive good in the ideal state of socialistic piety, at 
least in imperfect America it has its value. The economic historians after all 
fail to give a due place to loyalty, without which a government theoretically 
perfect in many respects might yet collapse. Sectionalism fosters loyalty, and 
a kind of loyalty not incompatible with affection for the Republic. It is re- 
markable how little affection the American Leviathan, which disregards sec- 
tionalism, attracts at present. It has been fashionable to hold Senators in con- 
tempt and speak sardonically of the government at Washington as if it were 
some wholly external pest. The trouble is that the Republic has become 
too abstract; it does not adequately express the things to which loyalty can 
attach. 

The so-called regional movement, which is artistic and cultural section- 
alism, is on the side of loyalty. It is like an outbreak of the patriotic instinct 
which the monstrous circumstances of our age have thwarted. On its literary 
side it may be viewed as a correction of too much Leviathanism in the arts. 

The nationalist party of Americans have never been content to let E Pluri- 
bus Unum signify political convenience only, From Emerson on down, critics 


14. Turner, “Is Sectionalism in America Dying Away?,” paper delivered by Turner 
at the American Sociological Society in 1907 and reprinted in Significance of Sections, 
287-314 (313-14). 

15. See Owsley, “Scottsboro, The Third Crusade,” reprinted here. For a scholarly 
account, see Dan T. Carter, Scottsboro: A Tragedy of the American South, rev. ed. (Baton 
Rouge, 1979). By “Harlan County invasions,” Davidson was referring to Communist 
Party efforts to unionize coal miners in Harlan County, Kentucky, in the early 19308. In 
late 1931, Davidson refused to join Tate in protesting when the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky filed charges against writers who defended the miners, 
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have added: not only one nation, but one art; and our writers have sweated 
nervously under the self-imposed obligation to produce a distinctively 
American literature. In practice, no such literature has taken shape. We are 
never able to decide what American traits Hawthorne and Mark Twain have 
in common, but their sectional differentiations are readily discovered. And 
so with others. 

Again, as in politics, what has been taken as nationalism turns out to be 
sectionalism in disguise. A sectional culture may develop and ambitiously 
propose itself as a national culture; but its partiality is sure to be detected and 
its leadership denied in the end. Consider, for instance, the history of Boston 
and New York, our two literary capitals, neither of which has ever succeeded 
in being the Paris of the United States. 

Boston early became the seat of a highly developed New England culture, 
and naturally became a literary center. Its leadership was at first accepted — 
not always with perfect resignation—because neither South nor West could 
match New England in literary coherence or offer a rival capital. The New 
England stamp was long an apparently national stamp. So great was New En- 
gland’s prestige, so secure its command over channels of publication and 
critical judgments that the sectional bias of New England literature went un- 
challenged for many years. But in time Boston had to yield its pre-eminence. 
For all the splendor of its literary achievement, the mind of New England 
was far from being the national mind. 

When Boston declined, New York took over the role of capital with an 
enthusiasm that ought to have deserved better than fate has allowed. Unfor- 
tunately New York assumed leadership at the time when its own develop- 
ment tended to dissociate it from the country at large. New York waxed 
great out of the commercial exploitation of America, but never, as a cultural 
capital, understood that its exploitation was also a dependency. It labors un- 
der the illusion—not altogether unjustified by years of recent memory — 
that what it thinks the country must think. But now it meets a growing re- 
sistance to the distribution of its ideas. Its ideas arise from its aspirations and 
malaises—bigness, tolerance of mixed populations, its blend of scientific 
idealism and urban fatigue; and its preoccupation with these reinforces its 
ignorance of the country beyond the Hudson and confirms it in dissociation. 
Through sheer power and masterful persuasion New York may rule fashions 
and win national support, up to a certain point, for its megalopolitan version 
of what the American arts and life ought to be. Then the outlying sections 
perceive that the megalopolitan image does them an injustice; it is not an 
acceptable national image, but a sectional one, against whose mastery they 
must protest. 


Worst of all, New York becomes a center of confusion even to those who 
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ask guidance of it. Literary innovations have their day of excitement; but it 
comforts nobody to discover that refinement is merely being heaped upon 
refinement, and beneath the fripperies there is nothing to believe in. Yet the 
artist must believe somehow; and soon there comes a Babel of arguing pro- 
grams, which, for all their fine intentions, do not fit the diverse American 
scene, They are detached or irrelevant, and they suggest, not so much that 
American civilization is collapsing, as people keep saying, but that the East 
is sick, 

It is not surprising that artists retire from a confusion that does not win 
them. Scattered individuals retired long ago, and now the numbers greatly 
increase. Unlike the expatriates of past years, the retiring artists are no 
longer Pilgrims of Eternity, hissing at American civilization from a safe ref- 
uge in Europe. They are discovering America. They are going back home — 
back to the South,'® the West, New England. New York is still the bazaar 
where literary works must be vended. But loyalty knows bazaar talk for 
what it is and makes attachments that do not follow the rules of economic 
determinism. 

In one phase “regionalism” is this retreat from the Leviathanism of New 
York. It is a process going on, not the slogan of some new group of innova- 
tors. But the flight of the artists is only the negative side of the process. The 
positive side is that the sections themselves are becoming more conscious of 
the validity of their own way of life. The frontier, long since passed by, has 
left them to grow up, and they have grown up. Now they seek to conserve 
and understand their own sectional traditions. Their self-conscious differen- 
tiation (which of course runs the risk of being too self-conscious) is no sud- 
den phenomenon, whipped up by romantic agitators. Basically, it is an ex- 
pression of the human desire for the particular as the complement of the 
universal, which in the murk of modernism has become too foggily abstract. 

We have groaned too much over the leveling influences of our time. We 
over-estimate their power to change human nature; we under-estimate the 
counter-tendencies that hold them in check. What reporter of the progress 
of the Great American Bandwagon has adequately noted our passionate in- 
terest in genealogy, the increasing prestige of historical societies and memo- 
rial associations, the solicitude to preserve old shrines and landmarks—all 


16. Davidson alluded perhaps to Tate and his wife, novelist Caroline Gordon 
(1895—1981), both of whom had been to Europe on Guggenheim grants twice in the 
previous several years and had both times made their way back to the South to live and 
write. In 1933, after years of European exile, Arkansas Agrarian Fletcher also repatri- 
ated himself. See also Malcolm Cowley, Exile’s Return: A Literary Odyssey of the 1920s 
(New York, 1934). 
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the devices that turn Americans toward particularist, sectional attitudes? 
Family mansions are restored (not always, of course, by the blood that built 
them), antiques are sought out, handicrafts are revived, residence architec- 
ture again becomes “colonial” at the very moment when urban designers talk 
fantastically of communal burrows of glass, combining “dynamics” and 
“maximum service.” It will not do to take all this as simply another fad. It 
comes too significantly in the midst of the new self-consciousness to which 
historians and biographers have been schooling us. It happens at the time 
when electric power, motor transportation, and regional economics make 
decentralization a practical issue. A powerful research into the past is paral- 
leled by a new sense of place, the result of a centrifugal diffusion which is a 
natural recoil from over-concentration. '7 

The movement is part of a ground-swell which has long been making its 
way. The Local Color school of the 1870s was not an isolated phenomenon 
but an anticipation of a later tendency.'* Since the World War, American 
literature has again been refreshed from sectional quarters, first from the 
Middle West and later from the South. The renaissance began, however, at 
the time when metropolitan criticism was being strongly colored by mod- 
ern aestheticism, and so its sectional meaning got no intelligent attention. 
People who were quarreling over Imagism could give the new literature 
little consideration in terms of its background. Critics could see that [Rob- 
ert] Frost’s poetry was about New England, or that Willa Cather wrote 
about a West not composed of cowboys and Indians. But they speculated no 
further. They talked about realism, and failed to observe that the realism of 
The Spoon River Anthology '” hardly concealed a powerful nostalgia for the tra- 
dition that the urbanization of Illinois was violating. At the same time the 
prestige of metropolitan opinion, which held provincial backwardness in 
contempt, often forced writers into condescension toward their materials, 
so that their work sometimes embodied a borrowed, not a native judgment. 
Criticism was in the realm of pure aesthetics or social reform; it occurred 
to nobody to talk of the integration of the artist with his environment. Al- 


17. In “What Isa Traditional Society?” (American Review 7 [1936]: 376—87), Tate de- 
scribed much the same phenomena, but saw people chasing after superficial symbols of 
the past bearing no relation to the Agrarian tradition. 

18. The local color school is usually dated to “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” an 1868 
short story about California miners by Bret Harte (1836—1902), Davidson, who may 
have had in mind Southern local colorists such as Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922), 
Joel Chandler Harris (1848—1908), and George Washington Cable (1844-1925), saw 
all such writers as prefigurations of the literary regionalists of the 1920s. 

19. Spoon River Anthology (1915), a collection of poetic vignettes by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters (1869—1950), related the fictional life stories of a village of Midwesterners. 
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though Chicago was a center of literary agitation, and Harriet Monroe’s Po- 
etry, and John Frederick’s The Midlander®° bid for leadership as periodicals, 
there was of course no real concert among Middle Western artists them- 
selves. They worked as individuals ——though hardly individuals who felt the 
deference for the East that Mark Twain once showed. They showed no signs 
of making a common cause. 

The “regionalists”—at least the self-confessed ones—seem aware of a 
common cause. They openly profess allegiance to a place and its tradition. 
They distrust borrowed attitudes. Although they certainly abdicate no right 
of social criticism, they are prone to write of Gopher Prairie in terms of 
itself, not of what New York may think of Gopher Prairie.?' They disdain 
mere “local color” and feel free to use whatever seems good in modern tech- 
niques, but they are more likely to explore the idiom of Gopher Prairie than 
simply to copy New York’s copy of the idiom of James Joyce. 

Yet it is not quite so simple as all that. In their most serious moments, the 
rebels against centralism conceive their problem in terms of a whole cul- 
ture—at least of a whole sectional culture which has its invaluable peculiar- 
ities. Often they argue that the arts must rest ultimately upon folkways; al- 
ways they look for a tradition. They collect and revive ballads and folk-tales; 
they restore the crafts of Southern highland and western plains. They amass 
an overwhelming body of evidence to disprove the quaint urban notion that 
America has no folk-art except Negro spirituals. While they admit the au- 
thority of the general European-American tradition, they want the arts to be 
organic with other kinds of activity, and not separated into “pure art”— 
above all, not to be incubated and wet-nursed into a pampered existence. 
But talk of a whole culture brings in politics and economics and so takes 
them to a sectionalism deeper than mere literary romanticism. 

The tendency is much older and covers a wider field than one might think 
from glancing at arguments of special groups. In contemporary American 


20, Monroe (1860—1936) founded Chicago's modernist serial Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse in 1912 and edited it until 1936. By The Midlander, Davidson meant Midland: A Mag- 
azine of the Middlewest, founded in 191 by lowan John Towner Frederick (1893 —?). “In 
establishing the magazine,” Stephen Wilbers has written, “he sought to promote re- 
gional literature and a sense of regional culture. Frederick approached his task, which 
he saw as a challenge to the dominance of the New York based magazines and publishing 
houses, with all the zeal of a crusader. The magazine became a focal point for the grow- 
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Workshop: Origins, Emergence, and Growth [Iowa City, 1980], 13). 
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his novel Main Street (1920). 
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literature all the writers who have taken an affirmative hold of “American” 
materials base their work on a sectional and not a national image. Only those 
who assume a negative and critical view, like John dos Passos or Theodore 
Dreiser, by implication present a national image; they are idealists of a sort, 
whose works confess that the real America falls tragically short of the fine 
image they conceive. This broad view can only be suggested here. But the 
arguments of sectional groups must be considered, for in them alone do we 
find representative statements of their purposes. 

In the Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico—a sec- 
tional agitation, so far restricted to literary and cultural issues, has been car- 
ried on by a bold group of writers and students of folklore, all of whom are 
intensely loyal to Southwestern traditions and much concerned about the 
possibilities of a sectional art. They have their own magazines, The Southwest 
Review and The Texas Weekly,”? which are frankly sectional in content; their 
own theaters, notably the Dallas Little Theater, which are hospitable to 
Southwestern drama; and at least one very active publishing house, the 
Southwestern Press. Above all, they feel that they have a stalwart land just 
coming into full consciousness of its strength. If the languid East objects that 
the Southwest has not yet produced one writer of unquestioned greatness, 
the Southwest laughs tolerantly and returns to its legends of Sam Houston 
and its study of Spanish-American culture. 

Among themselves, however, in the columns of The Southwest Review, they 
have debated the question of whether the Southwest “can (or should) develop 
a culture recognizable as unique, and more satisfying and profound than our 
present imported culture and art.””’ The drift of their opinion is clearly to- 
ward an affirmative answer. They believe in the separate role of the South- 
west. Henry Smith would even set off the Southwest from the South: “I 
despair of conveying to an Easterner or even to a Virginian the sense of 
strangeness with which a Southwesterner visits New Orleans, say, or reads 
the books coming out of the Deep South. . . .” And Mr. Smith, like most of 
the others, makes a bow to the European traditions but argues that “at the 
bottom must be a tradition built up bit by bit from heritages of the land 


22. In 1924, Southern Methodist University in Dallas acquired the Texas Review, a 
University of Texas publication founded in 1915 (and edited that year by Stark Young), 
and renamed it the Southwest Review. Published and edited by Peter Molyneaux (1882— 
1953), Texas Weekly was an outgrowth of Bunker's Monthly, founded in 1928 in Fort 
Worth and renamed Texas Monthly the same year, 

23. Here Davidson quoted from the unsigned editorial introduction to “Southwest- 
ern Culture: A Symposium,” or “Points of View,” Southwest Review 14. (1929): 474. 
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where it is to endure.”** J. Frank Dobie goes farthest of all in calling for 
“cattlebrands and not signs of the zodiac” to decorate the facades of South- 
western buildings. Stanley Vestal holds that the Southwestern culture is fully 
alive and needs only to be disseminated through the schools, B. A. Botkin 
thinks that the Southwest enjoys enormous advantages in comparison with 
“the immigrant melting-pot of the East” and “the sterile provincialism that 
decadent isolation or imitation has given to New England and the South.” 
Perhaps only the minority, like Mary Austin, would consent to cloud their 
hope for a sectional culture with an acknowledgment that Southwesterners 
are sometimes “more interested in possessing the assets of other cultures 
than in producing anything of their own.” 

In such a discussion, the perils of becoming too self-conscious and par- 
tisan are plain enough. But it is enormously significant——and perhaps it is 
clear gain—that the Southwestern writers are restless under the Eastern 
yoke and are determined to find a means of independence. Yet the skyscrap- 
ers of Dallas, the price of cotton and oil, the Fords and Chryslers, the po- 
litical wars between the Fergusons”® and the progressive urban interests 
remain disturbing elements which are not directly faced by the talk about 
culture. How do the Southwestern artists propose to head off Southwestern 
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society if it decides to stampede into the skyscrapers? How can the artist be- 
come a cultural leader, anyway, if American society, for all its Guggenheim 
fellowships and art museums, secretly thinks him an ass, or at best an eccen- 
tric? Emerson and the New England transcendentalists answered this hard 
question by getting on the winning side and motivating it rather than by 
adopting a difficult nonconformity. The liberals of our day make a similar an- 
swer, though with weakened assurance as to which is the winning side. For 
a different answer I turn to the South. 

Like the Middle Western writers of the post-war period, the new South- 
ern writers of the 1920’s were influenced by the prevalent spirit of criti- 
cal realism, To share in a modern outlook, however, meant for them a very 
acute division of loyalties. The drift of the times influenced them to accept a 
progressive view of Southern life. Under this view, what was most historic 
and deeply characteristic had to be taken as merely picturesque, or as some- 
thing backward which needed reprimand and disavowal. If they surrendered 
to the progressive view, either they specialized in the picturesque and wrote 
charmingly of Negroes and mountaineers, like Mr. DuBose Heyward; or 
they wrote Southern Main Streets like Mr. Stribling. If they had doubts and 
did not wholly surrender, they might take refuge in evasive ironies like 
Mr, Cabell or condemn with affection like Miss Glasgow.’ The result is a re- 
markable array of writers in whom the Southern tradition speaks, but speaks 
under a repression that twists it out of character. The struggle of loyalties 
subdued this writer too far or made that one too loud. But meanwhile the 
progressive view itself got no critical examination at all. 

Finally in 1930 a group of Nashville writers, enlisting the aid of other 
Southerners, united in disavowing the progressive view, as unfit for South- 
ern needs and as, in some respects, a betrayal of what was most worthy of 
preservation, They gave their views in a symposium, I'l] Take My Stand: The 
South and the Agrarian Tradition. The times had changed, they said with em- 
phasis. It was folly for Southerners to twist themselves into awkward con- 
formity to an ideal which, besides being false to Southern principles, was in 
itself inadequate and had in fact broken down. 

These writers proposed, not a literal reestablishment of the old South- 
ern tradition, but a new application of its meaning to the current situation. 


27. Ellen Glasgow (1874-—1945), who was James Branch Cabell’s contemporary 
and friend, wrote several best-selling and critically acclaimed novels that illuminated 


the South’s social history and gender relations and highlighted the perpetual tension be- 
tween tradition and change. 
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The past, they granted, was irrecoverable in its old terms.’ Nevertheless 
the Southern way of life, which they defined as agrarian, conservative, and 
stable, had survived its historic reverses so persistently that it seemed to have 
new merit for a country that had got itself hideously entangled in the pro- 
gressive and fluctuating ways of the industrial order. Brushing aside the loose 
assumptions of nineteenth-century liberalism, they declared industrialism 
inadequate on the economic side and deceptive in its humanitarian motiva- 
tion. They devoted their positive exposition to framing a philosophy of life 
which would be based upon the agrarian economy to which the South as a 
section seemed adapted. In this scheme art would have its place, but not a 
dissociated place. There could be no pure philosophy of aesthetics any more 
than there could be a pure science of economics, because human considera- 
tions were always getting in the way. They did not talk much about culture; 
they did not mention “regionalism.” But like the regionalists of the South- 
west and the Humanists of the East (whose ethical earnestness was perhaps 
New England’s contemporary sectional contribution to the argument about 
modern life) they wanted no artificial culture. Unlike the Southwesterners, 
they did not wink at the intrusive sky-scrapers, but criticized them. Unlike 
the Humanists, who could not tell where to apply their doctrines, the twelve 
Southerners offered in the South a concrete example of a humanistic way 
of life. 

The publication of I'll Take My Stand caused an outburst of controversy in 
the South, and the end is not yet in sight. As one who shared in the book and 
in the controversy, I entertain no delusions as to the extent to which “public 
opinion’ was formally and immediately converted to the ideas of /’ll Take My 
Stand. The publication of a book has never yet changed overnight the minds 
of newspaper editors and institutional leaders who have a vested interest in 
interpreting the mind of the people as favoring the delusions that they them- 
selves have profited by advocating. “Public opinion’ of the latter sort in the 
South has long rationalized its lack of ideas and disguised its exploitatory in- 
tentions by promulgating an Eastern brand of progressivism. The long strain 
of the depression has now fully revealed how far-fetched and costly was the 
attempt to apply progressivism where it did not fit, and how far the South- 
ern progressives had detached themselves from basic Southern interests. 

The same years of economic strain have strengthened the position of the 


28. Davidson and Tate debated the recoverability of the past. Tate, criticizing 
Davidson's manuscript of The Tall Men (Boston, 1927), reminded Davidson that “our past 
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twelve authors of J’l] Take My Stand. Without discussing here the merit of 
their doctrines, I will simply say that they have pointed out a road away from 
Leviathanism. If one may judge by native temperament and past experience, 
that is a road which the South is naturally inclined to take. Furthermore they 
have removed obstacles from the paths of timid souls who winced under the 
charge of “professional Southerner” and dropped their sectional loyalty be- 
cause they did not know how to make it consistent with self-interest and re- 
spectability. And they alone of professed sectionalists have made it clear that 
sectionalism — or “regionalism”—has a firmer substance than critics allow 
who have thought of it only as a decorative and fleeting literary mood. They 
have shown that “regionalism” is in fact sectionalism. That issue has not yet 
been squarely faced in gatherings of sectional groups, like the lowa Writers 
conference, or the pleasant meetings of Southern writers at Charlottesville 
and Charleston,” where literary fellowship took precedence over serious 
discussion. _ 


Hardly anywhere, in fact, outside of the South and Southwest, have writers 
made vows of sectional allegiance as definite as those I have recorded. It may 
be a matter of some dispute, too, as to how thorough-going the process of 
decentralization is. There can be do doubt that the tendency exists and will 
continue. It is better for sectional programs to be openly acknowledged than 
to have them appear in the disguise of national programs, such as the long 
dominant East has often assumed the special privilege of promulgating. That 
is a game at which more than one or two can now play. A testing of power, 
if provocation brought it about, might force the East to give up some of its 
pretensions and confess to being simply another section. New York might 
have to make itself over into a different sort of capital. 

The results of sectional contentiousness would certainly be evil if they led 
again to scission and conflict, and so to anew unbalancing. A wise philosophy 


29. Wilbers has traced the birth of the lowa Writers’ Workshop: “(University of 
lowa] President [Walter] Jessup called [Norman] Foerster to his office and urged him to 
organize a national Conference on Creative Writing for the purpose of making known 
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Writers’ Workshop, 43—59 [44, 46]). Foerster helped lead the humanists with whom the 
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nized by James Southall Wilson at the University of Virginia, see Joseph Blotner, Faulk- 
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of give-and-take would avoid such dangers by striving for balance and by re- 
moving provocations for sectional strife. It is strange that some of our think- 
ers have persisted in a contradiction: in one breath they scold the hither- 
land for not getting in step with the national army; and in the next breath 
they complain that the army is becoming an uncontrollable machine. Sec- 
tionalism is a natural check on the perils of regimentation; and a decent self- 
determination may prove to be a good means of restraining or sublimating 
sectional cantankerousness. In the sections rather than the states may be dis- 
covered the true counter-balance to extreme Federalism, whether political 
or cultural. Sectionalism fits democracy, as a further extension of Federalism 
does not. But to define its practical functions requires a less abstract view 
of American society than our most reputable mentors have been willing 
to take. 

In the eternally difficult process of fitting the ideal to the real, it is fool- 
hardy to ignore the persistence of sectional traits or to condemn them as 
sheer inertia which must be battered down. That they do persist, despite ex- 
ternal changes, is plain. To think that inertia has no worth whatever is the 
sheerest conceit; the fish, in the evolutionary fable, did not cease to be a ver- 
tebrate when he became a bird. The responsibility and loyalty necessary to 
the good health of a decent society cannot be secured by “disembodied as- 
sertions of value”— to use a phrase applied by Helen Hill, in The Sewanee Re- 
view, to the propositions of Mr. Walter Lippmann and similar apostles of so- 
cial abstraction.*° They require instead “an assertion of value which has very 
definitely a local habitation and a name.” It is better to utilize an original 
character than to wipe it out. It is more sensible and natural to get along with 
Southern Americans and other kinds of sectional Americans than to try to 
make Americans in the laboratory of abstraction. 

All of our centralists, whether plutocratic “individualists,” old-style lib- 
erals, or new-style radicals, falsely assume a rigidly unified America as al- 
ready made or in the making. No matter what they devise, no matter what 
social mechanisms or dictatorship they may strive to set up, they will always 
face the problem of making their measures seem intelligible and just to the 
diverse folk who inhabit our “physiographic provinces.” How diverse these 
folks are, it would need a Whitmanian catalogue to make clear. Their united 
consent is obtainable in an emergency, or in normal times when the national 
instrument remains within its sphere as the moderator of differences and 
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the indispensable agent of general and continental need. Their consent will 
be withdrawn, or not given in the first place, if a program, born from a 
false notion of the United States as a unit, cuts too drastically into sectional 
interests. 

The physicians of our disease have not faced the question of whether the 
patients have the will to take the universal remedies they offer. They need to 
ponder the vision of the complete scientific society, as Bertrand Russell has 
set it forth in The Scientific Outlook. Grant that science gives us a technique 
of power by which we can theoretically exercise any conceivable degree of 
control over nature. Would we consent to such power, if it meant placing 
control in the hands of a scientifically trained oligarchy while the rest of us 
were drugged into hedonistic slavery? Would we really want to have pro- 
duction adjusted to consumption, government purged of graft, and a com- 
plete quota of good citizens (bred in scientifically regulated studs) if the price 
were a tyranny such as even the crudest savage would be spirited enough to 
reject? 

Mr. Russell doubts whether any human society would tolerate such a 
scheme. People love the world and its irregularities; and “it is only in so far 
as we renounce the world as its lovers that we can conquer it as its techni- 
cians.”*' American society is just as human as any other, and no more inhu- 
man. Besides, it is sectionally organized. I do not think that any scheme of 
general renunciation can overcome the resistance of the existing sectional 
diversities; the perfect system would win about as many votes as the Prohi- 
bition candidate in the election of 1930.*? 

We do not really want a scientific society, even if we could get it. We do 
not want a perfected national society on an industrial plan. Its regime would 
be intolerable, because we do not want to live as it would require us to live, 
and because we are already losing the almost religious faith in science which 
it demands of its devotees. We are in disorder because of our unwillingness, 
while still dominated by fragmentary industrial patterns, to take the steps 
necessary to make the patterns complete. But we are too weary of regimen- 
tation ever to take those steps. Although historians like Mr. Beard would 
define our present agony as the struggle of a people, long ago committed 
to democratic institutions, to adapt those institutions to industrial patterns 
for which no allowance was made in the beginning, we might now, with 
just as much point, turn the observation the other way. We may require the 
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industrial patterns to do the adapting. The democratic institutions may after 
all be capable of more absorption than our centralists imagine. 

Sectionalism is inherent in the democratic institutions that have been es- 
tablished and developed in the United States. When it is omitted from con- 
sideration, the noblest speculations are diluted with ignorance and nonsense. 
The Old Adam, firmly entrenched in sectional America, can be counted on 
to put up a stubborn resistance against the civilization described by Spengler 
as a “standardized massing of humanity void of social structure, and unin- 
spired by any common interest.” 3 Long bewildered and betrayed in our 
search for perfect nationalism, we have just begun to realize that we have no 
adequate term even to designate a citizen of the United States—“American’” 
is still a vague word. Our most characteristic national songs are those that 
record sectional experience. Our literature, architecture, folklore, history, 
accent dissolve the national complex into sectional entities. Rivers, moun- 
tain ranges, deserts, degrees of latitude, differences of soil and climate divide 
us. The concentration of racial strains, the prevalence of local traditions, the 
variance of laws, legends, histories —all this emphasizes the parts which are 
joined but not fused into a whole. The industrial revolution, which once 
threatened to bind us into a forced unity, now loses its hold as its gains turn 
into losses. Decentralization sets in: railroads lose their monopoly of trans- 
portation, factories shift away from urban concentrations, people return to 
the farms, power is diffused everywhere, the arts seek a domestic abode. 
Once we had two or three sections; now we have many. The official map of 
the United States does not acknowledge their presence, but they belong 
there, and in time will be charted. 

The national unity of the United States is far less endangered by recog- 
nizing this sectional division than by disregarding it. Within limits, the na- 
tional organism is a necessity to the sections and a natural check upon any 
chauvinism that may appear; other natural checks exist in the character of the 
sections themselves: there are no sectional languages or religions; people 
are habituated to the same political mechanisms everywhere; and within 
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themselves the sections have minority groups—-the sections of sections — 
which restrain them from extreme measures and always facilitate the tech- 
nique of compromise. But the real disturber of the peace is the character- 
less and synthetic Americanism, which has threatened to oppress them, and 
its prestige will lessen until it is absorbed and acclimated. In their some- 
what different, yet related traditions the sections have a common interest to 
maintain what is organically American against what is synthetically imposed. 
Their national unity consists in the avowal which any section should rejoice 
for the others to make: that we are Rebels, Yankees, Westerners, New Eng- 
landers or what you will, bound by ties more generous than abstract institu- 
tions can express, rather than citizens of an Americanized nowhere, without 


family, kin, or home. 


